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condition that he gave up the rest of his conquests.
From that time to the present all British Governments
have acknowledged that the Concert of Europe must be
invoked, whenever it becomes necessary to deal with the
political aspects of the Egyptian question. The cry
sometimes raised that, because we are in military occu-
pation of the country, we have both the power and the
right to settle matters as we please with a single eye to
our own immediate interests, is one of the wildest follies
ever produced by .the union of abject ignorance and un-
scrupulous greed. We cannot act separately, and we
ought not if we could. Europe alone, by the active co-
operation of the Great Powers and the assent of the
smaller ones, can settle these questions. All we have a
.right to demand is that England shall have the most
authoritative voice in the deliberations. And while we
ask no more, our interests and our sacrifices compel us
to be content with no less.

But when the representatives of England come to the
discussion of details in the council chamber of the powers,
they will now be in a better position than they were a
few months ago, owing to an event which is about to
happen in a distant portion of the globe. I refer to the
opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway. By the middle
of October, 1885, a line of rails will stretch across the
continent of North America from Halifax on the Atlan-
tic seaboard to Vancouver on the Pacific, traversing the
entire distance from ocean to ocean through British terri-
tory. The importance of this railway can hardly be
overestimated from an imperial point of view. Its
influence on the development of the great Canadian
Dominion cannot fail to be enormous. Englishmen
have yet to realize that they possess in North America
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